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fell beneath the weapons of his fellow-countrymen in the battle of Stikle-
stad (29 July 1030). The new Danish dominion, however, did not prove
as beneficent as had been promised, and, whether the cause was the impo-
sition of new taxes or merely bad years by land and sea, the Norwegians
grew discontented. The first sign of national opposition was the recog-
nition of King Olaf as martyr and saint in the year following his death,
and a church was built for his relics at the town of Nidaros. The cult
of St Olaf quickly spread over the whole of Norway and even beyond
the frontiers; he even became a national saint in Sweden; he was
venerated in Denmark, and churches were built in his honour across the
Baltic and in England. But to the people of Norway he was more than
a saint, he became a national hero, attracting to himself the popular
legends originally formed round the first King Olaf and the heathen god
Thor. Everywhere in the country people told of his fights with the trolls
or showed the holy fountains which he had caused to break forth, and,
at the same time, he was the eternal king of the country. His burial-
church at Nidaros gave the nation a spiritual centre; in his name kings
and bishops fought for the power of State and Church, and the customary
laws of Norway were hallowed as St OlaPs laws.

In Denmark, half a century later, one of the kings became a martyr,
not of national independence but of national organisation. For some
years after the death of Canute (Knut) the Great, Denmark lay under
the rule of the Norwegian king Magnus the Good, the son of St Olaf;
but after his death (1047) Canute's sister's son, Svein Estridson, suc-
ceeded in defending the independence of Denmark against the attacks
of King Harold Hardradi, and he was the founder of a new Danish
dynasty. Five of his sons, one after the other, followed him upon the
throne, and now the organisation of government was seriously taken in
hand. The first of the sons of Svein, King Harold Whetstone (1074-
1080), is mentioned as a reformer of the criminal law, and he accomplished
an extension of governmental activity in the control of the coinage.
The next king, Canute, pushed forward more vigorously, and conse-
quently came into open conflict with his subjects. He wanted to create
a fixed system of taxation as well for state purposes as for the main-
tenance of the Church; he imposed heavy services upon the peasants,
demanded a poll-tax of the whole people, and required everyone to pay
tithes to the clergy. All this was felt as slavery by the people; a rebel-
lion broke out, and King Canute was killed before the altar of the church
where he had sought safety (10 July 1086). But the years that followed
were marked by such dearth that his successor, King Olaf, was nick-
named Hunger, and the clergy did not omit to persuade the people that
this was the judgment of God because of their rebellion. After a few
years King Canute was recognised as a saint and even canonised by
the Pope, and his second successor, King Eric the Evergood (1095-
1108), was able to enforce the tithe. Thus the people grew accustomed